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The Philosophy of Religion in England and America. 
By Alfred Caldecott, D. D., Professor of Logic and Mental 
Philosophy in King's College, London, formerly Fellow and 
Dean of St. John's College, Cambridge. London: Methuen 
and Co., 1901. Pp. xvi, 434. 

The author of this work thinks a conspectus of what has been 
done over the theistic field particularly desirable in this present 
time, when the thought of the nineteenth century is passing into 
that of the twentieth. "Such a conspectus it is the aim of this vol- 
ume to supply." Dr. Caldecott's survey is confined to Britain and 
America, and in this he has done well. But it may be questioned 
whether he had not done better by restricting attention to efforts 
in Britain alone. His treatment might thereby have gained in 
unity and force, as it certainly would in scientific completeness. 
At any rate I cannot think his treatment of the American litera- 
ture equal to his handling of the British. There are too many im- 
portant omissions on the American side, and even on the British 
there are oversights of work more able and relevant than a good 
deal that is dealt with. These, however, do not seem to me so 
serious in the British part of the work, where the selection — since 
selection had to be — is on the whole well and judiciously made. 
The time spent on the American part of the work would have 
more than sufficed to make the treatment of the subject exhaustive 
in Britain alone, whereas neither one part nor the other is com- 
plete. This somewhat partial or incomplete character of the 
treatment being allowed for, one becomes free to say that Pro- 
fessor Caldecott has accomplished the work on the lines of his 
own choosing with great care, very considerable acumen, and sin- 
gular skill and competence. And, no doubt, the inclusion of the 
American writers will impart an additional interest to the work 
for readers who may be little versed in the transatlantic develop- 
ments, which are indeed so eminently worthy of study that they 
might well have a volume to themselves. 

The plan of the work consists of a First Part, in which thirteen 
different types of Theism are described. This is followed by a 
Second Part, consisting of thirteen historical chapters, in which 
theistic writers are classed under one or other of the thirteen types 
so delineated. Now, such a method easily lends itself to adverse 
criticism, but it must be said, after every allowance for the possi- 
ble objections, that the lines of Dr. Caldecott's volume are, on the 
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whole, extremely well drawn, and that the work is one for which 
we are bound to be cordially grateful. No one with any serious 
interest in Theism can afford to neglect it. It is a distinctly val- 
uable contribution to theological progress, for though, being 
mainly historical and critical, it cannot itself yield much in the 
way of constructive presentation, or as a positive contribution to 
Theism, yet in its systematized form it greatly helps to a scientific 
treatment of the manifold forms or types of theistic thought. 
The work has for its chief aim to be a History of Theism, and 
this important and needed end it usefully and successfully realizes. 
Its exposition of the various types in the opening part seems to 
me well done, although some of the types are much better dealt 
with than others. Partly, of course, this is due to the fact that 
some of them lend themselves more easily to expositor}' treatment. 
Transcendental Theism is particularly well done, which is the 
more necessary to remark, alike from the importance of the sub- 
ject and its difficulty, Dr. Caldecott having felt how almost every 
sentence might be open to> objection. It seems to me rather sur- 
prising, however, that Dr. Caldecott evinces so little appreciation 
of the great differences in the way exponents of Transcendental 
Theism maintain and conserve "Theistic reality." A lack of per- 
ception or real appreciation of these differences seems to me 
somewhat extraordinary. Transcendental Theism, he tells us (p. 
33), "claims that it exhibits a Theistic world." Well, the Trans- 
cendental Theists to whom Dr. Caldecott devotes most attention 
are at excessively little pains to "claim" anything distinctively 
"theistic" at all — a fact which might surely nave struck any one 
before this time of day; and even if they had shown any particular 
"theistic" concern, the important thing would still be how far 
their teaching did preserve true core of "theistic reality." Of 
course, Dr. Caldecott is not unaware (p. 41) of the defects 
charged on some of the chief forms of Transcendental Theism on 
this score. I say "some," but Dr. Caldecott does not so discrim- 
inate, although the remarks on p. 41 "(2)" would be absurd and 
impossible in respect of some of his samples of Transcendental 
Theism. This lack of appreciation for that wherein the strength 
of a true "theistic" position lies is apparently due to his admira- 
tion for logically self-consistent schemes having weakened for 
him, as for so many, appreciation of those elements or aspects on 
which a really vital and strong theism must lay stress. Else he 
would surely have shown — as he can do on occasion — more de- 
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cision of mind. I speak of this point, because it appears to me to 
be the gravest defect in the book, touching as it does the prime 
requirement in a "theistic" exponent of this time, wherein so many 
influences combine to weaken the sense of the reality and worth 
of Personality in God and man. This line of inquiry, for exam- 
ple, would prove of more momentous import for testing "theistic" 
values of the system, say, of the late Principal Gaird, than merely 
to discuss (p. 38), whether it be not too intellectual. Not, of 
course, that both should not be done, but it seems strange that the 
weightier issue should be left as good as untouched. By the way, 
would not the criticisms of the Cairds here (p. 38) be in better 
place when the critical matter relative to their own works is intro- 
duced later? The critical matter there is not very plentiful, and 
is weakened the more it is broken up. Further, the real issues as 
to> Transcendental Idealism and the question of Immanence are 
not put with anything like sufficient force (p. 41), and are left 
with a total lack of decisive thinking, such as Dr. Caldecott him- 
self severely — I do not say wrongly — blames Dr. Flint for on p. 
125. Dr. Caldecott may say he is writing a History, but these 
things are headed "Reflections on Transcendentalism," and reflect 
tions they should be. 

Dr. Caldecott's discussion of Ethical Theism also is in parts 
very able and interesting. He seeks to vindicate a high rational 
worth and value for it. To this there can be no objection. But 
I should think Transcendental Theists, at any rate, will disallow 
almost the whole line of reasoning by which he seeks, in a series 
of comparisons, to prove no inferiority attaching to Ethical 
Rationalism as against Speculative Rationalism, but even superi- 
ority at certain points. For myself, I reject his whole line of com- 
parison as meaningless, absurd, and quite misleading. But if 
Ethical Rationalists find any comfort or imagined strength in 
such a line of presentation, Speculative Rationalists need not 
grudge it to them. I must express surprise that neither here, nor 
elsewhere, does Dr. Caldecott give any hint of any perception, 
on his part, of the one-sided tendency observable in some of his 
leading examples of Ethical Theism, to sacrifice thought and all 
else before a purely moral interest and human valuation — a ten- 
dency just as one-sided as that of the Hegelism they oppose. He 
utters, I mean, never a word of misgiving before systems or posi- 
tions that treat all "argument about God as simply waste of time," 
save in so far as it is based on some antecedently and extraor- 
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dinarily conceived infinity of worth and value in "human life."* 
One might have hoped a thinker so acute as Dr. Caldecott would 
have paused before teachings that make it of no consequence to 
the Universe — a mere "waste of time" to consider — whether there 
be a God or not, if only "human life" be not first found a thing of 
infinite value and significance." But I must not begin to discuss 
here views which make God a mere pendant of human life, and 
there is less need since I have done so elsewhere. On the other 
types there is not room to dwell. 

In the Second Part, many of the summarizings of systems or 
works are most admirably done. This is particularly true of the 
longer notices. The shorter notices often do unintentional, but 
inevitable, injustice by the very fact of their being so short, which 
makes the thought of authors appear far more disconnected than 
it is. A great deal of careful and thorough thinking, and of hon- 
est intellectual toil, have, however, been put into -the work of this 
Part. Opinions will necessarily differ as to- how far praise or 
blame have, in the critical parts, been wisely meted out. On the 
whole, Dr. Caldecott seems to have maintained his intellectual 
independence pretty well, and his most critical portions are often 
the most valuable and interesting portions of the book. One al- 
most wishes they been a little more evenly distributed, and the 
same may be said of his praise, which in stray cases becomes by 
contrast rather effusive. The instances in which Dr. Caldecott 
allows himself to assume a somewhat inappreciative tone are hap- 
pily few. One of these is, for example, when he says of Dr. 
Samuel Harris (p. 101) that his work is one "which few will be 
able to read through." This seems to me a somewhat dangerous 
style of criticism: it is precisely what some people, who grow 
only too soon tired of what theistic writers, great and small, have 
said, will say of Dr. Caldecott's own book, but we do not think the 
less of the book on that account. We prefer to congratulate the 
"few" rather than blame the books. Another instance that might 
be taken is Dr. Conder, who might also have had more credit 
given him for his work, at least as compared with some instances 
treated in reverse fashion. I mean such an instance as, by com- 
parison, the far too laudatory notice (p. 159) of Dr. Momerie's 
excessively slight and tenuous endeavor. Not that Dr. Conder's 
work carries any particular interest for us, or that anything is to 

*A. Seth, "Two Lectures on Theism," p. 63. 
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be said for any lack of knowledge of the literature of the subject 
which it may have shown (in common with a good many others 
here favorably dealt with). But his work had its own usefulness 
for its time, and too much should not be made of its having been 
the work of a "solitary" thinker. For the "solitary" thinker 
might well enough have escaped these defects and there are im- 
portant senses in which the best work noted in Dr. Caldecott's 
book has been that of "solitary" thinkers. It is, in fact, a form of 
disparagement which requires to be carefully and cautiously 
made, lying, as it does, so near the conditions of the highest (and 
indeed the only real) excellence. The proof-reading of the book 
seems to have been carefully done, but misprints like "Fare- 
brother" (p. 154), and unusual forms of spelling like "insistance" 
(pp. 103, 122, 124, 150), and "Nazienzen" (p. 185), attract atten- 
tion. The style is generally clear and good, and adapted to the 
subject. 

The work, as a whole, is probably as well done as one mind 
could reasonably be expected to make it, and Dr. Caldecott is to 
be cordially congratulated on the measure of success he has 
achieved in his laborious undertaking. We take it as an earnest 
of better things to come from his pen. The work is of a kind 
that all too seldom springs from the great Church to which he 
belongs, and is a credit at once to it and to the author. 

James Lindsay. 
Kilmarnock, Scotland. 

What Shall we Think of Christianity? The Levering Lec- 
tures before the Johns Hopkins University, 1899. By William 
Newton Clarke. Charles Scribner's Sons. New York: 1899. 

The question What is Christianity? may be approached histor- 
ically or philosophically. If the former method is chosen, an 
answer may be sought by defining the thought of the founder 
himself, or by describing the religious ideas and practices that 
have been recognized as Christian. If the second method is pre- 
ferred, an endeavor may be made to find some essential principle, 
or principles, characteristic of Christianity in all its historic forms 
and differentiating it from all other religions. 

Ritschl and his school made the most consistent effort to iden- 
tify Christianity with "the historic revelation of God in Jesus." 
The ideas and principles of Jesus, his spiritual attitude and his 



